Chapter 7

MARY QUEEN OF SCOTS

To Francis II the Treaty of Edinburgh seemed hard and in-
tolerable. That a great prince should be reduced to the extremity
of receiving law from his own subjects was, he declared., unen-
durable; and although he and Mary had given their royal word
to ratify its terms, on one pretence and another they refused.
Worse, they continued to bear the English arms. It was an im-
passe. But before anything could be done, Francis died., on
5 December 1560. His brother, Charles IX, a minor, succeeded
him, and the government of France passed into the hands of the
Queen-mother, Catherine de' Medici. The House of Guise went
into eclipse, and, dear as France was to her, Mary had no alter-
native but to return to her strange, dour, and inhospitable king-
dom of Scotland, which she had left as a child twelve years
before.

The crowding drama of Elizabeth's reign changed, and in-
terest began to centre on the personal relations between herself
and Mary, two young Queens, cousins and neighbours. What
was to be expected but relentless enmity? Elizabeth had as good
as robbed Mary of the allegiance of her subjects, and set up a
religious and political rule in Scotland that was obnoxious to
her. Mary on her side had refused to ratify the Treaty of Edin-
burgh, and, given the will and power, could take a leaf out of
her rival's book, stir up Catholic discontent in England, perhaps
make a bid for the English throne. There was provocation and
danger in her very widowhood, for she could challenge her
cousin's attraction as the best marriage in Europe. Suitors who
had spent money, time, and temper on Elizabeth, were turning
to woo a woman less virginal and elusive, and it was not many
weeks before the names of Don Carlos of Spain, the Archduke
Charles, the King of Sweden, and the King of Denmark were
on people's lips. With Elizabeth it was political necessity - per-